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THE MESSAGE 
Like a little chick in half a shell, 
I sit in the bowl, quite bare, 
And I know that I’m safe from every harm, 


For love is everywhere. 


_ Tama Wee, you bet I am, 
And I’m sure that God is all; 
So I bring glad tidings of Easter 
To his children, big and small. 
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EASTER DAY 
Lucy C. 


WAT] EVER before had such a beautiful Easter morn- 
».*| ing lured a little boy out of the house into the 
great, wide out-of-doors. The fields, fresh 
tinted, were spangled with little dandelion 
suns; but fairest of all were the woodlands, full of sug- 
gestions of color, faint with a soft blur of tawny, green, 
and reddish tones where the hesitating trees were trying 
on their new attire, leaf-woven and flower-broidered. 
The wild plum traced her delicate sprays of purple-pink 
in the woods, and, near by, the orchard trees made de- 
cided highlights on the landscape. In the garden, the 
forsyth bushes rivaled the dandelion, and in little out- 
of-the-way nooks violets were tucked away waiting for 
Alf to find them. 

But little Alf did not seek them. He drew up his 
shoulders, doubled his digits into his pink palms, and 
under a puckered white brow his blue eyes looked forth 
over the fair country, demanding how everything could 
look so happy when he was not. Yet awakened tree. 
flowering shrub, wild flower, grass—everything whis- 
pered, “Life, life, life!” 

This was the day that meant life. But why that 
big black automobile before the gate? Why that strange 
woman in the house, with her aggravating white cap and 
apron? No; little Alf could not understand. 

He went around to the back garden where the tiny 
yellow chicks were chirping and pecking together in the 
sunlight. The kittens, too, were happy in each others 
companionship, tumbling one over the other in a surplus 
of joyous energy. Only little Alf was lonely on this 
lovely morning. He tried to play with the bluebird and 
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the robin, but they were too shy, and even the sparrow 
flew away. The kittens scampered under the porch. and 
the chickens ran to their clucking hen. No, kitten and 
bird and chicken were happy and did not want him; only 
some other little Alfred or Alfreda, some little brother or 
sister, would care for him. And when the chickens ran 
to their mother, tears started to his eyes; for cry as he 
might for his mother, they would not let him go to her. 

Just then steps beat upon the wooden walk, and 
Alft’s new father came to him, a smile on his plain, kindly 
face. But the little boy turned away, for had not this 
man come between him and his mother? And Alf had 
never forgiven him, though this change had come over a 
year ago. 

“Come, Alf,” said his stepfather gently, holding out 
his hand. ; 

“Will you take me to my mother?” the boy de- 
manded, facing about. 

“Not now, Alf. We will go for a walk, you and I.” 

Then little Alf struck at the extended hand and 
turned and ran, he knew not where, until he found him- 
self and his great woe in the soft spring woods, where 
bud and leaf and flower mocked him with their pursed-up 
lips and reproachful eyes. But Alf did not cry, not he, © 
though the blue springs of his eyes were tempted to over- 
flow into tiny streams; but he knotted his golden eye- 
brows as he stood stockstill and sturdy, wondering why 
he was so lonely and where was his mother? 

And here the woman in the obnoxious white cap 
and apron found him and took his now willing hand and 
led him home. She led him up the stairway and into 
a room. 

“Here he is, Mr. Day,” said she, and his stepfather 
came forward with the softest tread in the world, as if 
he were walking on glass that might crack, and holding 
something in his arms which he stooped to show, while 
the woman in the white cap and apron unfastened the 
downy white catkin-covering, and there lay something 
very much like a pink spring beauty-bud wrapped in 
anemone petals—to use flowery language. Wide-eyed 
with joyous wonder, Alf gazed long at this pink-and- 
white surprise, satisfied now and demanding nothing 
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more. When his father sat down very carefully with 
the precious bundle, little Alf dug his elbows against 
him as he leaned as close as he could, his chin in his 
palms, his eyes feasting upon his new playmate. 

“And now shall we go and show mother?” asked 
Mr. Day. 

Alf sucked in his lower lip and nodded his emphatic 
head. He followed close at his new father’s heels, very 
close indeed, lest the precious burden slip from his 
sight; and thus they entered mother’s shaded room and 
showed her what they had. Alf said no word, for he 
was a silent child, but his dancing eyes were eloquent. 
In total and loving surrender, he leaned his cheek 
against his father’s arm and stood watching that little 
baby thing trying to speak and smile and tell them that 
those tiny baby hands would bind them all together— 
those little fluttering pink hands! 

“And what shall we name’ our little April baby 
girl?”’ mother asked, 

The father looked down questioningly into Alf’s 
eyes. Alf was thinking. April brought pictures of 
rain, and he shook his yellow head. 

Just then the Easter bells broke upon the beautiful 
silence. Alf looked up with a laugh. Oh, he knew the 
meaning of Easter now—life, life, life! “‘Easter!’ he 
cried, “Easter!” 

Mother smiled as the father asked, “Shall we name 
our baby ‘Easter’ ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “and she will be our Easter 


Day.” 


LITTLE BROOKS OF SPRING 


There are little brown brooks in the forest. 
There are little brooks in the sun; 

There are little brooks in the marshes, 
When springtime has really begun. 


There are little green brooks in the meadows. 
There are little blue brooks in the sky, 
Wherever you go in the springtime, 
There are bright little brooks running by. 
—Little Folks Magazine. 
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WEE WISDOM 
A LITTLE GIRL IN A BIG WORLD 


Besste Evans PrerrinGer 
VII 


eae] HE morning after the mishap, when the auto 

stopped still in the mud-puddle and refused to 

move without the assistance of “horse-power,” 

Adrian, in spite of the weariness she had expe- 

rienced the previous day, awoke earlier than usual. She 

heard the chickens in the yard below squabbling for the 

wheat fed them by the farmer, while the appetizing odor 

of breakfast floated up from the kitchen like incense to 

a hungry god. Very cautiously she slipped from bed so 

as not to disturb Mrs. Temple, and dressing quickly, 

stole down the stairs in the gray shadows of dawning 
day. 

Very much surprised at so early an arrival, Mrs. 
Downs straightened up from her position over the frying 
pan, and Jennie, the daughter, paused in her table-setting 
to stare in astonishment. 

“Law me!” exclaimed the housewife, “I thought as 
you was rich folks and could do as you pleased, you’d 
not be getting up till sunrise, anyway. The likes of you. 
wouldn’t be willing to eat in the kitchen and I ‘lowed to 
give you something in the diningroom after while. How 
soon’l] your ma be down? There may be time for me 
to get it ready yet.” 

She seemed so concerned that Adrian hastened to 
assure her. “Oh, Mrs. Temple is asleep yet and so is 
Mr. Raymond, I guess. I heard the chickens and I 
wanted to see them so ’at I just couldn’t stay in bed 
another minute. I'd love to eat in the kitchen with you, 
if you don’t mind, it’s so nice and warm here, but if you'd 
rather not [T’ll, P?1—’ Adrian could think of no good 
reason why she shouldn’t, still she wanted to be polite. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” replied Mrs. Downs, exchang- 
ing the white china pitcher for a hideous one of green 
gloss which made the heavy yellow cream look like 
skimmed milk. and all in honor of the hungry little guest 
who never saw it. “I don’t mind; and I guess it'll do 
you good to live plain and common for onct in your life. 
We ain't nothing for style or show here like you folks 
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is used to, but we’re honest if we are poor, and that’s 
something all rich folks can’t boast of. I reckon you 
never ate off’n oilcloth in your life, now, did you?” 

“No’m,’ answered Adrian with some hesitation, “I 
never did, least not ’at I can remember.” In the old 
shack she and her father had eaten out of paper sacks 
when by good fortune there had been anything to eat; 
Mrs. Johnson used red tablecloths; at the Home, the 
children sat at long white boards, worn smooth by con- 
stant scrubbing, while the best of linen damask was 
none too good at Mrs. Temple’s. Adrian’s answer was 
truthful, if somewhat misleading, to the woman who 
was belittling the riches of others when she so much de- 
sired them for herself. 

“Anybody would know you was pampered to death 
and used to luxury all your life just to look at your 
thin little face and spindley legs! Just look at Jennie 
there, how strong and healthy like she is, and it all 
comes from rough living and plenty of work. If you 
had a mile and a half to walk to school ‘stead of riding 
‘round in automobiles what can’t stand an ordinary 
country road, you’d get over your delicateness. When 
rich folks what live in steam-heated houses with cush- 
ioned chairs and padded floors ain’t well, they hadn’t 
ought to complain none!” 

Somewhat confused by this sudden attack Adrian 
grasped at the only words she understood, “Mrs. John- 
son told me never to complain at nothing, ‘cause it only 
made things worse; when I’m sick ‘course I know it’s 
my own fault—only I ain’t never sick.” 

“Well you'll feel it when you get older, just mark 
my words! ’Cause you ain’t sick now ‘isn’t any reason 
why you won't be some time. I’m glad my children was 
raised in the country, even if they don’t get the finishing 
touches of the city like music and drawing and such 
like—them things ain’t worth nothing nohow; you just 
forget ‘em-the minute you're out of school. Painting’s 
some use, though, ‘cause my folks gave me lessons when 
I was small, and you must go in the parlor and see some 
of the lovely things I done. I give away lots of it years 
ago, but there’s plenty left. You can go and look at 
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‘em after breakfast. I done all them bucket lids and 
wooden spoons hanging on the wall.” 

Breakfast being ready, they all sat down. The 
little guest’s place being marked by an icy plate from 
the “best china closet” instead of a hot one from the 
upper oven; she was further distinguished from the 
family by having a silver knife and fork and linen 
napkin, but she was too hungry to notice the honor. 

Jennie, a pretty little girl of about Adrian’s age, 
openly admired the brown velvet dress with the Irish- 
point collar and cuffs; the two boys were not too shy 
to steal glances of approval at the loose-falling curls 
tied at the top with a huge brown satin bow, while the 
farmer's wife was so impressed with the dainty gold 
bracelet, Mr. Raymond’s Christmas gift, that she re- 
marked to her husband, “No matter how rich we was 
I don’t believe I'd let Jennie wear jewelry till she’s at 
least grown up,” to which he replied, “There ain't no 
danger of-your having to decide.” 

The farmer and his wife discussed the superiority 
of the horse over the automobile, and Raymond’s poor, 
mud-bespattered machine, used to verify their state- 
ments, was too helpless to protest. The children took- 
no part in the conversation, but Adrian became so in- 
terested in studying the people about her that she almost 
forgot to eat, which circumstance confirmed Mrs. Downs’ 
opinion that “city children ain’t never got healthy ap- 
petites, ‘cause they are that spoiled with luxury.” 

Past environment had given the orphan girl an 
independence of thought far beyond her years, and she 
reasoned from almost a mature viewpoint. While the 
five young Johnsons had rolled and tumbled in the grass, 
care-free and happy, safe in the knowledge that their 
father’s spade and mother’s washboard would supply 
three meals a day, Adrian’s desolate home and fight for 
mere existence had kept her close to Mrs. Johnson, and 
the two, of necessity, were obliged to consider the 
serious “work a’ day world.” 

Now she listened to the conversation going on and 
was surprised to learn that they, while pretending to 
scorn the gifts of the rich, were the very ones to bow 
down and worship not only the golden calf, but the peo- 
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ple who possessed it. They were the ones to place a 
premium upon money and position, quite overlooking 
nobility of mind and integrity of purpose. The injus- 
tice born of ignorance was simply the result of a mind 
unenlightened by truth, and Adrian was keen enough to 
appreciate this fact. 

The child’s dress, while not suitable for the break- 
fast table, had been so far for the auto ride. It was 
rich in appearance and becoming, and had been ex- 
pensive; Mrs. Temple had been amply able to afford 
the price, after which the dress was purchased and 
straightway forgotten by the rich woman, but not so 
by Mrs. Downs. She extolled the suitability of ging- 
ham, and remarked that lots of people could wear velvet 
if they wanted to go in debt “like lots of them rich folks 
do sometimes.” She was particularly grieved at the 
false airs of aristocracy assumed by some, while she 
herself could boast of a grandfather who fought in the 
Revolutionary War, papers at Washington could prove 
it; also an uncle was prominent in the “1812 struggle,” 
and a brother had been one of the first soldiers landed in 
Cuba; yet she “never put on no airs about it’’ nor con- 
sidered herself above the rest of the world, even though 
she did come of distinguished stock. The style some 
people put on was ridiculous! For her part she couldn’t 
see why the kitchen wasn’t just as good as the dining- 
room, but oh, no, of course it would never do for stylish 
folk. “And yet,’ thought Adrian, “she’s going to put 
poor Mrs. Temple and Mr. Raymond in that cold, dark 
room, when this kitchen is so lovely and comfortable. 
I’m sure they ain’t too stylish or set up, and I know 
they'd like it here a lot better.” 

As usual the interest in others had carried the child 
beyond her own small self, and in this instance as in 
many, it saved her the painful consciousness of knowing 
that these remarks, prompted by a jealous nature, were 
intended for her benefit. Somehow, somewhere, she had 
learned the big lesson of making herself invulnerable 
to slights and hurts, of which “rare Ben Johnson”’ says, 

“Fate never wounds more deep the gen’rous heart, 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart.” 


The art of forgetting one’s self prevents not only 
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self-consciousness, but it saves us from the sting of cruel, 
unkind words which are indulged in so often by the 
thoughtless. Adrian was indeed wise beyond her years! 

Some there are who think it their mission in life to 
say disagreeable things for the good of other men’s souls, 
deluding themselves with the idea that they are speaking 
truth. They go about dropping poison into the hearts of 
those they meet, throwing a shadow upon the bright 
spots where the sun has found a chance to linger, turn- 
ing the warmth of affection and happiness into discour- 
agement and discontent. The author of “Gold Dust” 
is right when he says, “There are times in one’s life 
when all the world seems to turn against us. Our 
motives are misunderstood, our words misconstrued, a 
malicious smile or an unkind word reveals to us the un- 
friendly feelings of others. Our advances are repulsed 
or met with icy coldness; a dry refusal arrests on our 
lips the offer of help.” At such a time when the sincere 
pressure of a hand, an encouraging word or friendly 
smile, a little commendation would set us straight with 
the world and show us our own foolishness, comes this 
“perfectly honest, candid person” who “tells people 
what he thinks and speaks out his mind, no matter how 
the truth may hurt,” and for the good of our souls dis- 
closes to us our failures, planging us still further into 
the slough of despair, if not worse. 

No one is perfect, nor expects to be in the immedi- 
ate present, but it is only by recognizing the good in 
others and ourselves that we may hope ever to attain 
that degree of perfection where we can obey the com- 
mand, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 

. is perfect.” If in our ignorance we must express 
our opinion and wish it to be absolutely truthful, let us 
praise, not condemn, for in Good alone is truth to be 
found. Evil is only the shadow which is dissolved into 
nothingness by the rays of light; merely a lack of good- 
ness. You remember Aunt Jane of Kentucky and her 
motto, that “Wherever a weed will grow a flower will 
blossom,” and how she dug out every unsightly root so 
that she might bury in its place a precious bulb? A 
word of praise (not flattery), a kindly thought will do 


the same thing in a human heart, and when the spring 
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comes the bareness of a winter lawn will be forgotten in 
a perfect show of brilliant color and fragrant odors. 
It is a fallacy to believe that cruel words can come from 
a person who is loving and sincere, for the unkind 
thought must first have sprung from the heart before 
it was fashioned into words. The habit of “speaking 
one’s mind” argues a mind too small to contain itself, 
and such people can ill afford to deprive themselves of 
what little they possess. Had Aunt Jane, with ruthless 
hands, torn out the weeds, her garden would have been 
an unsightly place of bumps and holes, but she removed 
the weed that she might plant in its place a flowering 
bulb, filling in the earth and smoothing it down with 
gentle, tender hands; no words of condemnation did she 
have for the weed, but she praised and blessed and 
loved each flower. 

If Adrian had known that Mrs. Downs’ remarks 
were aimed at her, she would have been very uncom- 
fortable, for she was sensitive in a refined, innate way; 
but she was thinking so little of herself that it never 
occurred to her that there was anything personal in the 
conversation. Mrs. Downs was certainly wasting val- 
uable energy upon an unappreciative audience! 

Adrian mentioned Mr. Raymond, and Mrs. Downs 
asked, “Why do you say “Mr. Raymond’? Ain't he 
your brother?” 

“Oh, no; he’s Mrs. Temple’s son. I just call him 
by his first name ‘cause we’re such good friends.” 

“Why, ain’t Mrs. Temple your ma?” with aston- 
ishment. 

“No, she’s just my best, best friend, except Mrs. 
Johnson; I never had any mother that I remember, and 
there wasn’t nobody to take care of me when my pa 
died, so I went to the Children’s Home till Mrs. Temple 
took me to live with her.” 

And here Mrs. Downs had thought she was having 
breakfast with a real millionaire’s daughter—one of the 
four-hundred! No wonder the child didn’t mind eating 
in the kitchen off of the oilcloth! Well, blood will tell 
every time, even in a child; she might have known as 
much! 

When Mrs. Temple and her son came down, the 
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farmer's wife was so overcome with the importance of 
her guests, the size of whose check book she happened to 
know through the newspaper, that she almost forgot to 
salt the potatoes in her eagerness to get down the best 
china. Mrs. Temple stopped her in the midst of these 
preparations; “Please let us have our breakfast in your 
nice sunny kitchen, won't you, Mrs. Downs? When I 
was a little girl we did our own work and ate in the 
kitchen to save steps, except when company came or on 
Sunday. There is nothing I like better. I remember 
now how good the griddle cakes used to taste as my 
mother would take them right off the stove onto our 
plates. Your kitchen is so warm and clean, it’s more 
comfortable than any diningroom could be.” 

Pleased beyond words the housewife consented and 
brought out her best cloth to cover the table, when again 
Mrs. Temple spoke. “Oh, please don’t! I was so 
pleased with the thought of eating on a white oilcloth; 
it’s just -in harmony with your lovely kitchen. We 
always use it at our summer cottage at the beach—it’s 
one of the things I enjoy most, but with a house in town 
you can’t always do as you please. I wish my little 
Adrian had as rosy cheeks as Jennie and was as strong 
and healthy looking! If she could just run about on a 
farm and hunt eggs as I used to do, it wouldn’t take 
jong for her to catch up. There’s nothing I like better 
to this day than to find a hen’s nest hidden away under 
some bush or log. I remember one time I lost my doll- 
bed out in the grass, and when I found it after weeks of 
searching there were eight tiny yellow chickens in it; 
and my! how that old hen did fight for her babies! 
Adrian, you and I will have to go and live on a farm 
some time; it’s the best place in all the world to really 
have fun. But you’ve got to work on a farm; oh my, 
but you’ve got to work!” 

As the spring-wagon bearing the party turned up 
the road and jolted and bounced over the country road, 
Mrs. Downs watched it from the kitchen door, remark- 
ing to Jennie, “Well, them’s the queerest lot of people 
for rich folks I ever knew!” and Jennie forgot to remind 
her that she had never known any others. 


(To be continued.) 
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PATTY BIRD’S TURN ABOUT 


Harriet Hopson 


ZS) HE brown puppy howled as vigorous a protest 
as his unsettled position in the world would 
allow. But Patty Bird did not mind in the 
least. On the contrary she trotted serenely up 
the gravel path, swinging the hapless little dog by one 
ear, and seemingly utterly unconscious of his dismal 
wails. 

“Patty Bird, why don’t you turn that miserable dog 
loose?” called a clear, sweet voice, and Mother Bird’s 
bright eyes looked down from an upper window, where 
she stood framed in by a wealth of trailing honeysuckle 
vines. “Don’t hold the poor little fellow by his ear that 
way!” 

Patty lifted a face like a pink rosebud, “ ’Tain’t his 
year!” she chirped gaily, swinging the protesting puppy 
to and fro as though he was an animated basket. “That's 
my doggie pup’s very own hantle what he grewed right 
out of his very own head for me to carry him with.” 

Mother Bird laughed merrily from her upstairs 
frame of rich green and fragrant white. “Suppose you 
try turning that idea about for a little while, Patty,” 
said she, growing serious as she looked down into the 
dimpled face smiling up at her. “Just suppose now — 
Patty Bird, that when your father comes home this even- 
ing he should catch you by your ear. And suppose again 
that he were to walk up this very path swinging you back 
and forth, just as you are swinging that wretched little 
dog? How do you think you would like that?” 

Patty lifted one dimpled hand and rubbed her pink 
ear thoughtfully. Then she looked down at the brown 
silk ball wriggling in her other tight little fist. “The 
think of it makes my year hurt plum awful,” said she 
gravely, raising eyes as blue as forget-me-nots to the 
fair face in the window. “And I just reckon, Muvver 
Bird, the feel of it would be a whole lot awfuller than 
the think.” 

Mother Bird nodded her sun-bright head from the 
honeysuckle frame. “I should just think it would!” said 
she. ‘And now you think a little more, Patty Bird, and 
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turn it about as you think, and then you'll feel a little 
more, for people always do that if they only think right. 
And between the two I really believe that the puppy dog 
will carry himself after this right on his own shaggy paws 
that were given him to walk with.” 

Mother Bird left the honeysuckle window, and plac- 
ing the deleriously happy puppy on the ground, a very 
sober-faced Patty trotted off to the back steps where she 
always went to untie the kinks in her mental tangles. 

The sun climbed higher and higher in the cloudless © 
sky, and still Patty Bird sat on the back step, a quiet. 
little blue bunch, topped by a mass of curls in which the 
sun’s brightest rays seemed to have gotten caught and 
then forgotten entirely how to get loose again. “It 
makes a mighty awful swink up in my very own middle 
when I think me a turn about,” said Patty by and by. 
Her dimpled elbows were on her knees, her chin in her 
palms, and she blinked her blue eyes confidentially at an 
old yellow hen, whose long neck was stretched through 
a crack in a near-by coop. “They got pains hitched to 
“em, turn abouts has, Miss Yellow Hen.” 

“They surely have, Patty Bird,” clucked back Miss 
Yellow Hen, bobbing her stringy neck up and down like 
an animated pendulum. “Just suppose you try a turn 
about for a while on me and my dear friends shut up here 
in this horrid coop. We are going to be picked and 
cooked.” 

“Oh-h-h my!” breathed Patty Bird, her eyes opening 
wide under her cloud of sunny hair, and the big blue 
bow on the tip-top of her head bobbing agitatedly. 
“Dear me. Miss Yellow Hen, just you think of that 
now!” 

“Try it yourself, do, my dear!” clucked Miss Yel- 
low Hen. “Dear me, yes, Patty Bird, just you sit right 
there on that step and do you a turn about think with it. 
Suppose you were a nice fat Miss Yellow Hen, and they 
were going to roast you for dinner Sunday! Your old 
black Aunt Tildy Jane would cut your head off first 
thing, and then she would pull all your pretty feathers 
out, not leaving you even one in your wings!” 

“Don’t you do it, Miss Yellow Hen! Don’t do it! 
Please!” wailed Patty Bird, two big tears running 
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straight down her tiny scrap of a nose. “I tell you right 
now, Miss Hen, don’t you begin to make me do any more 
turn abouts today. I’ve done already did one great big 
one with my years, and they both ache as hard as ever 
they can. And now you've started my neck and my 
arms. My arms’ll have to do the feathers ache, for you 
see I haven’t got any wings grewed out yet.” 

“You'll ache all over and in spots too, when you do 
a turn about think about being scalded and then picked,” 
clucked Miss Gray Pullet, popping her pretty topknot 
through another crack in the coop. ““To think of all my 
lovely pompadour feathers being pulled out, and the 
lovely fringes on the sides of my stockings, too!” 

“Tl not do it!” cried Patty Bird, getting up and 
moving down to the bottom step that she might be closer 
to the agitated group of feathered ladies who were all 
gathered at the side of the coop. “I just will not turn 
about the picking part, Miss Pullet, for it makes my skin 
go creepy crawly all over me!” 

“Something has got to be done about it,’ clucked 
Mrs. Dominecker, in such a deep bass that Patty was 
perfectly sure she would crow in another minute, “I’m 
fattest. I know I'll go first! Something must be done!” 

“It just must be, Mrs. Dominecker!” agreed Patty 
Bird, who was vastly impressed by Mrs. Dominecker’s 
deep bass. “I plainly see that something must be done 
about your necks and feathers and topknots and fat, but 
Oh, my, what?” 

Miss Yellow Hen cocked her ugly head on one side 
and looked at the little, flushed face on the bottom step, 
out of one beady black eye. “Suppose it was you, Patty 
Bird, suppose it as hard as ever you can, like you did 
just now about that puppy dog. What did you do when 
you did you a turn about think then, eh?” 

“Oh-h-h, my!” gasped Patty Bird, her blue eyes 
growing big and wide as she stared at the coop of chick- 
ens that Father Bird had sent home that very morning. 
“Oh-h-h, my! Miss Yellow Hen!” 

“To be sure!” cackled Miss Gray Pullet. “Look 
at my lovely topknot, Patty, and then when you think 
about it being all pulled out, you remember what you did 
with the puppy dog!” 
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turn it about as you think, and then you'll feel a little 
more, for people always do that if they only think right. 
And between the two I really believe that the puppy dog 
will carry himself after this right on his own shaggy paws 
that were given him to walk with.” 

Mother Bird left the honeysuckle window, and plac- 
ing the deleriously happy puppy on the ground, a very 
sober-faced Patty trotted off to the back steps where she 
always went to untie the kinks in her mental tangles. 

The sun climbed higher and higher in the cloudless 
sky, and still Patty Bird sat on the back step, a quiet. 
little blue bunch, topped by a mass of curls in which the 
sun’s brightest rays seemed to have gotten caught and 
then forgotten entirely how to get loose again. “It 
makes a mighty awful swink up in my very own middle 
when I think me a turn about,” said Patty by and by. 
Her dimpled elbows were on her knees, her chin in her 
palms, and she blinked her blue eyes confidentially at an 
old yellow hen, whose long neck was stretched through 
a crack in a near-by coop. “They got pains hitched to 
“em, turn abouts has, Miss Yellow Hen.” 

“They surely have, Patty Bird,’ clucked back Miss 
Yellow Hen, bobbing her stringy neck up and down like 
an animated pendulum. “Just suppose you try a turn 
about for a while on me and my dear friends shut up here 
in this horrid coop. We are going to be picked and 
cooked.” 

“Oh-h-h my!” breathed Patty Bird, her eyes opening 
wide under her cloud of sunny hair, and the big blue 
bow on the tip-top of her head bobbing agitatedly. 
“Dear me, Miss Yellow Hen, just you think of that 
now!” 

“Try it yourself, do, my dear!” clucked Miss Yel- 
low Hen. “Dear me, yes, Patty Bird, just you sit right 
there on that step and do you a turn about think with it. 
Suppose you were a nice fat Miss Yellow Hen, and they 
were going to roast you for dinner Sunday! Your old 
black Aunt Tildy Jane would cut your head off first 
thing, and then she would pull all your pretty feathers 
out, not leaving you even one in your wings!” 

“Don’t you do it, Miss Yellow Hen! Don’t do it! 
Please!” wailed Patty Bird, two big tears running 
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straight down her tiny scrap of a nose. “‘I tell you right 
now, Miss Hen, don’t you begin to make me do any more 
turn abouts today. I’ve done already did one great big 
one with my years, and they both ache as hard as ever 
they can. And now you've started my neck and my 
arms. My arms’ll have to do the feathers ache, for you 
see I haven’t got any wings grewed out yet.” 

“You'll ache all over and in spots too, when you do 
a turn about think about being scalded and then picked,” 
clucked Miss Gray Pullet, popping her pretty topknot 
through another crack in the coop. “To think of all my 
lovely pompadour feathers being pulled out, and the 
lovely fringes on the sides of my stockings, too!” 

“T'll not do it!” cried Patty Bird, getting up and 
moving down to the bottom step that she might be closer 
to the agitated group of feathered ladies who were all 

gathered at the side of the coop. “I just will not turn 
- about the picking part, Miss Pullet, for it makes my skin 
go creepy crawly all over me!” 

“Something has got to be done about it,’ clucked 
Mrs. Dominecker, in such a deep bass that Patty was 
perfectly sure she would crow in another minute, “I’m 
fattest. I know Ill go first! Something must be done!” 

“It just must be, Mrs. Dominecker!” agreed Patty 
Bird, who was vastly impressed by Mrs. Dominecker’s 
deep bass. “I plainly see that something must be done 
about your necks and feathers and topknots and fat, but 
Oh, my, what?” 

Miss Yellow Hen cocked her ugly head on one side 
and looked at the little, flushed face on the bottom step, 
out of one beady black eye. “Suppose it was you, Patty 
Bird, suppose it as hard as ever you can, like you did 
just now about that puppy dog. What did you do when 
you did you a turn about think then, eh?” 

“Oh-h-h, my!” gasped Patty Bird, her blue eyes 
growing big and wide as she stared at the coop of chick- 
ens that Father Bird had sent home that very morning. 
“Oh-h-h, my! Miss Yellow Hen!” 

“To be sure!” cackled Miss Gray Pullet. “Look 
at my lovely topknot, Patty, and then when you think 
about it being all pulled out, you remember what you did 


p? 


with the puppy dog! 
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“Why,” gasped Patty Bird, “Why-y-y-y, Miss 
Pullet, J—I turned him—loose!” 

“You did, Patty Bird!” chorused all the hen ladies 
together. “Patty Bird, you did you a turn about, and 
then you turned him loose!” 


* * * * * * * * * 


Father Bird stroked his brown moustache thought- 
fully that evening while Mother Bird told him of the 
day’s various happenings. 

“Nice fat hens are seventy-five cents apiece,” said 
he at last, apparently addressing a fly that was preening 
its gauzy wings on his cuff. “And all of ‘em, you say, 
every one, not only turned out of the chicken coop, but 
actually chased entirely off the place so that Aunt Tildy 
Jane can’t possibly catch ’em, eh?” 

“That’s it,’ nodded Mother Bird. ‘Aunt Tildy 
Jane found Patty curled up in a ball in the top of the 
over-turned coop, fast asleep. And every hen was gone, 
not even a single feather was left behind!’ Mother 


Bird’s low laugh was broken off right in the middle by 
a little purr of pure joy. 


“Six nice fat hens—very nice fat hens these were, 
too—at seventy-five cents apiece, come to exactly four 
dollars and a half,” said Father Bird, still addressing 
his remarks to the fly on his cuff, that had finished preen- 
ing its wings and was now manicuring its right bunch of 
eyes. 

“Let them!” said Mother Bird recklessly. “Let 
them cost what they will, John, I don’t care! They 
were cheap at any price, if they have taught our girlie 
one of life’s great lessons of generosity and love and 
duty towards others.” 


Father Bird nodded, his handsome eyes clear and 
bright. “Just so, my dear,” he said. “Our Patty has 
evidently learned her turn about lesson all right, and— 
I’m willing to foot the bill for that sort of thing any 
time one comes along. Money goes, but life lessons stay 
and bring in mighty good interest as the years go by.” 
Then with a smile of thorough understanding at Mother 
Bird, he carefully shooed the little fly off his cuff, and 
returned to his paper. 
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MARGARET’S LESSON 
A True Story, by Margaret herself. 


3) T was a bright sunny morning in May. School 
days were over for a time, and vacation had be- 
gun. Helen and Margaret had finished the 
breakfast dishes, and Helen was sweeping the 

walk while Margaret sat on the back doorstep shelling 
peas for dinner. As they worked they talked over their 
plans for the day. 

“Let us get the playhouse in the barn fixed up to-day, 
and then it will be ready to use all this vacation time,” 
said Helen, the elder of the two sisters. “All right,” 
said Margaret; “I know of some perfectly lovely pieces 
of dishes for it. You know that old blue pitcher that was 
broken last week? Won't that be grand for the pantry 
shelf?’ “Yes, and those pictures we cut out of the old 
picture book the other day,” said Helen. “We can pin 
them on the wall, and we can scallop some of that pretty 
pink paper that came around that bundle from the store, 
and make an elegant parlor tablecloth; it will just fit 
the cracker box that was thrown into the shed this morn- 
ing. Let’s hurry. Why, Margaret, you are the slowest 
girl this morning! See, I have my walk all swept, and 
you haven't your peas half done.” 

Margaret had become so interested in the playhouse 
plan that she had forgotten about the pan of peas in her 
lap; but now she went to work with a will, and the elder 
sister kindly lent a hand, and soon the two little girls, one 
with an apron full of pods, and the other with a pan of 
peas all ready to cook, hurried into the kitchen. “Well,” 
said mother, “all done with your work and it is not yet 
nine o'clock! Now run and play, and if I want you I. 
will call you. I may want you to help with the baby 
while I get dinner. You know baby and I did not get to 
sleep very early last night on account of the party next 
door, and if he wants to be rocked to sleep about dinner 
time, you will have to come in and help.” 

“Sure enough, they did have a party next door last 
night, didn’t they?” said Margaret, going to the window 
and peering into the next yard as if to see whether the 
party was still going on or not. “What do they do at 
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parties, mother? I wish I could be at a grown-up party 
some time.” Helen and Margaret belonged to a family 
of very simple tastes, a family who did not take part even 
in the gayeties of the little out-of-the-way town in which 
they lived, so they had seen very little of the world. In 
fact, Margaret could remember of being in a crowd of 
people but once in her life, and that was at a Fourth of 
July pienic the year before. It was there that she had 
tasted her first ice cream; for there were no ice cream 
stands in that little town, and the dainties of to-day were 
not as plentiful then as now. 

“Do you suppose they had ice cream at the party last 
night?’ Margaret continued. “When I grow up I am 
going to have parties and have just loads of ice cream; 
and I’m.not going to be selfish and invite only grown-up 
folks. I’m going to invite all the little children in the 
town, and I’m going to let them sit up just as late as they 
want to, and—” “There, there,” said mother, “run along 
and get to play; remember this is your first day of va- 
cation. But when mother calls, you must mind.” Well, 
Margaret’s mother knew how easy it was for her little 
girl to become so interested in her play that she often 
neglected to obey when called, and sometimes had to be 
called several times. “Yes, I will, mother. Where’s 
Helen? Oh, I know; she has gone to the playhouse in 
the barn.” Away ran the little girl, with her head full of 
visions of bits of broken blue china and scalloped paper 
on the shelves of the apple-box pantry in the playhouse 
in the corner of the barn; and grown-up parties and ice 
cream vanished from her mind. 

What a good time she and Helen had! It was like 
a secret palace away up in the corner of the old barn loft. 
The only way to get there was to climb up the ladder that 
was nailed to the wall; but the little girls managed to 
scramble up, carrying cracker boxes and apple boxes 
along with them, and handing them to one another as they 
climbed. What fun it was to sweep the chaff away and 
tidy up that old loft corner, and what running back and 
forth there was until all the doll outfit had been brought! 
and then they sat down to scallop the papers for the 
pantry shelves and the tablecloth. 

Searcely had they fitted one paper on a shelf, when 
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loud and clear came the call, “He-len! Marga-ret!” It 
was their mother’s voice. “Oh, dear,” said Margaret, “I 
wonder if that baby is crying. It seems as if he always 
begins to cry just as we want to play!’ And she gave a 
little impatient jerk of her head, and the scissors slipped 
and almost cut a scallop in two. ‘Come on,” said Helen, 
“we can finish it after dinner.” Again came the call, this 
time louder than before, for the mother had stepped out 
of the kitchen door; “He-len, Margaret. come.’ Helen 
clambered down the ladder and was out of sight in a mo- 
ment of time, but Margaret snipped away with her scis- 
sors, thinking, “In a minute, in a minute.” 

Helen darted into the kitchen with a cheerful smile, 
expecting to find the baby fretting and mother busy and 
hot: but what was her surprise to see baby sitting in his 
high chair waving a spoon in the air, and before him— 
could she believe her eyes! a dish of ice cream, which 
mother ‘was feeding him. Over in the corner sat the two 
little brothers, each with a saucer of the delicious cream, 
and a plate of frosted cake between them, while on the 
table stood two other dishes of the tempting dainty and 
two pieces of cake with pink frosting. “They are for you 
and Margaret,” said mother. “Mrs. Irving had some left 
from her party last night, and thought you children might 
enjoy it, so she brought us each a dish. Where is Mar- 
garet?” “She is in the barn loft,” said Helen. “She 
said she would be here in a minute.” “Very well,’ said 
mother; “get a spoon, and come and sit here by baby and 
me. 

The minutes came and went, but no Margaret; the 
last vestige of ice cream disappeared from the saucers of 
the little boys in the corner, and they went out to play. 
Finally Helen and mother and the baby had finished 
theirs, not without many an anxious glance on Helen’s 
part toward the table where Margaret's saucer of ice 
cream stood, slowly melting. ‘“Can’t I go and get her, 
mother?” Helen said. “She does like ice cream so well, 
and see how it is melting.” ‘No, dear,’ mother said; “I 
have called her and she has heard me.” “Oh, dear,” said 
Helen, “it would be just like a real party, us sitting round 
here eating ice cream like the grown-up folks at Mrs. 
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Irving’s last night, if Margaret were only here. Isn't it 
good?” 

At last the dishes were gathered up and washed, and 
Helen sat amusing the baby while mother busied herself 
about the stove. Suddenly a little red face appeared at 
the door, and a voice asked in rather an ashamed way, 
“What is it you want, mother? I was so busy, you know, 
cutting out the papers; and I just—I just—” Here 
she stopped in confusion. Mother turned her head and 
pointing with the fork with which she was trying the 
peas, said: “Why, Mrs. Irving had some ice cream left 
from her party last night, and sent some over to us. 
There is yours on the table.” 

“Ice cream!” said Margaret, darting into the kitch- 
en; but her face fell, for there on the table stood a saucer 
of what appeared to be thin yellow milk—not a vestige 
of ice cream about it. “Oh, mother,” the little girl cried, 
“why didn’t you tell me?” “I called you, dear, but you 
did not ¢ome.” “But I did not know!” sobbed Margaret. 
“Mother’s little girl must learn to obey without thinking 
of reward,” said mother. “And it was so good, and just 
like a party!” said Helen. “Dood, dood,” said the baby 
gayly. “Well, I should say so!” shouted one of the 
little brothers, as he came in dragging his stick-horse 
after him. “Say, sis, you missed it—” but he stopped as 
he saw the tears on Margaret’s face; then added more 
kindly, “But that’s first-rate cake; betier eat it. It 
can’t melt, you know. Get up there, Dobbin! This 
horse of mine is balky this morning!” and away he went 
out of the back door. 

Margaret took the piece of cake and sat down hum- 
bly on the doorstep and ate it. That afternoon she was 
quiet and thoughtful as she sat in the barn loft with 
Helen cutting papers; and that night when she said 
good night to mother, she whispered, “I'll try to mind 
better, mother. I’m sorry that I have been slow so many 
times.” The mother’s arms were about her, and a soft 
voice whispered, “I forgive you, dear. I know that 
mother’s little girl will try.” And she did. 

Smile in the mirror, dear, and the mirror will smile 
at you. 
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CHILD-GARDENING @ 


Conducted by LIDA H. HARDY ce 


THE GOSPEL REVEALED IN JESUS CHRIST 
GOD MANIFEST IN MAN 


“Lead the child through Nature to Nature’s God.’—Froebel. 

A two years’ course of Practical Christiaaity lessons for children in 
the home and the Sunday school. 

The first year’s course is made up entirely of nature talks—‘God's Gifts 
to His Children.’’ Through these the child is led to observe Life in its 
different degrees of manifestation, and is made to know that every creation 
of God, however lowly, has its place in the one great whole, of which the 
child himself is only another expression. The first year’s lessons close 
with the Christmas story, ‘‘God’s Gift of His Son’’—our perfect pattern, 
from which, through the following year, the child learns the lessons which he 
needs in love, kindness, truthfulness, and obedience. 

The second year’s course includes lessons on the childhood, boyhood, 
and manhood of Jesus the Christ, his life and his teachings—from the 
marger to the throne. 


LESSON XII 

Subject: Jesus the Christ at Jacob’s Well. 

Seed Thought: “Whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst."—John 4:14. 

Point of Contact: Thirst. 

Last Sunday, just as I started to Sunday School, I looked 
over in the window-garden, and there I saw a beautiful gera- 
nium all sorry looking and droopy. What do you suppose 
was the matter with it? Gladys? “I s’pose the same thing 
was the matter with it that was the matter with my flowers. 
I forgot to water ’um, an’ they got so thirsty they could hardly 
stand up.” You are right. The geranium was thirsty. I gave 
it all the water it could drink, and went off to Sunday School. 
When I came back I found it standing up straight and nice, 
and when I came up close I saw that, while I was gone, it 
had unfolded the dearest and sweetest baby flower. I tell you 
it made me pretty happy to think that I had helped bring out 
the lovely baby-blossom where all could see and enjoy its 
beauty! Harold? “I never do forget to give my kitten a 
drink. Every day I fill her cup with nice clean water.” 


© 
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Jessie? “So do I give my dog a drink every day. An’ at 
kindergarten we keep the big crock just full of water for the 
birds. We throw ’um wheat an’—an’—seeds an’ things to 
- eat, too.” I’m so glad you told us about that, Jessie. How 
thankful we are that there is plenty of water for the flowers, 
the birds, the kittens, the dogs, the people and everything! 
Sometimes we get thirsty for something besides water. The 
other day I took some beautiful magazines to little Jennie. 
Her mamma said: “I’m so glad you brought these. Jennie 
. hasn't had any for such a long time.” While I talked with her 
mamma, Jennie looked long and hungrily at each picture. 
Then she commenced the stories, and you should have seen 
her little face brighten as she read. ‘The “little know” in 
Jennie was thirsty for pictures and stories. That was the, 
reason she was so glad and happy to have them. Lucile? 
“That’s just the way J feel when my new magazine comes.” 
Yes, I do, too. Well now, we have talked about two ways of 
getting thirsty. There is still another way. A thirsty body 
reaches out for a drink of water. A thirsty “little know” or 
intellect reaches out for stories. A thirsty heart reaches out 
for love. Jesus will tell us about this last kind of thirst in 


THE LESSON STORY 


As Jesus the Christ was going about doing good, 
he came one day to a deep well of clear, pure water. 
As he had walked a long, long way he was glad to sit 
in the shade near the well and rest. While he was thus 
resting, a woman came to get a pitcher of water. Jesus 
could see that the woman’s heart was thirsty for God’s 
love. He asked her for a drink, and then he said: 
“Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again.” 
The thirsty body will want another drink after a while, 
but he said, “Whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life.” 

Application: The water that Jesus is talking about 
is the pure Love which is God. God is Love and God 
is All. Everybody is thirsty for this God-Love. Jesus 
says the place to find it is within. Let us close our eyes 
now and get very still. Let us forget all about the things 
outside of ourselves and think only of the pure Love of 
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Jesus and the Woman of Samaria 


God which is “the water of Life” and which fills us, 
flows through us and lives all around us all the time. 

Thinking about this sweet, perfect Love will make 
us know that it is within us. And when we once know 
this, we shall not be thirsty for it any more. It will 
keep us well and strong and cheerful and happy. When 
this beautiful truth is ours we can shine it out to others, 
and we can tell them, just as Jesus told the woman at 
the well, of the living water of which all may drink and 
never thirst. 


\ 
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MEMORY VERSE 


We close our eyes and turn our thoughts 
Within and listen—then 

We know these words are meant for us: 
“Ye shall not thirst again.” 


SL 
WEE WISDOM BOOSTERS’ CLUB *) 


This is our first meeting of the Spring season, and 
of course we are all thinking of Easter. What a beau- 
tiful symbol the egg is! The little chick breaks his shell 
and then comes from his darkness into the beautiful 
light of day. Now, dears, let’s break our shells of 
worldly sin and limitation and go out into the beautiful 
sunshine of God’s love where there is nothing but hap- 
piness. The way is easy, but you must follow the guid- 
ance of Wisdom and Love carefully. 

We have so many members with us this month that 
it will be impossible to let each one speak, so we shall 
hear from just a few who have special messages for 
us. Mrs. John Berglund has organized a “More Love” 
Club in Clay Center, Kan., and has nine enthusiastic 
members. I guess that the best way to tell you alfout it 
is to let her explain it herself: 


Clay Center, Kan. 

We have organized a Wee Wispvom Club and have your 
motto, “More Love.” I did not think at the time I was taking 
it away from Wer Wispom. It is such a fine motto. Then 
each of our members, eight in all (nine, counting the Club 
Mother, myself), wears a little pink bow of ribbon, at each 
meeting, for the Club color is pink, and each member had a 
slip of paper to take home and repeat at bedtime or hold in 
mind, with the words written on it, “I am a pure and sinless 
being.” They all promised to be faithful in carrying it out. 
At our first meeting I presided and told them what the Club 
was for. Then we read “Love’s Roses,” and while I was get- 
ting refreshments ready, they had a peanut hunt. We meet 
at 4:15 till 5:30 p. m. We meet twice a month on Thursdays, 
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and once a month we have refreshments, cocoa and cookies. 
They are very much interested and I sincerely hope it will be 
a means of helping them and their mothers into the beauty of 
the Truth, as taught in Unity. Must tell you the happy effect 
of “Love’s Roses” on two of the members. At the first meeting, 
after refreshments, one of the girls said: “I think we ought 
to wash the dishes for Mrs. B.,” and they did, and then they 
said they would like to stay with my children sometime, so I 
could go out once in a while. Oh, that thought did me so much 
good. And what a beginning! We intend to read “Wee Wis- 
dom’s Way,” commencing it at next meeting. Shall I have 
the secretary write you every month? No more now, but love, 
love, love. In His name, Mrs. John Berglund. 


From Comptonville, Cal., Mrs. Olive Groves writes 
that she has taken charge of a “Crystal Truth’ Club 
and that they have many enthusiastic members. The 
following are those who want to be Boosters from their 
Club: Irene Calvin, Olive Calvin, Acton Cleveland. 
Blanche Deal, Arthur Deal, Rita Deal, Lester Deal. 
Freddie Deal, Ralph Gleason, Harold Gleason, Donald 
Gleason, Howard Deal, Nina Deal, Carrie Deal, Sam- 
mie Deal, Gordon Price, Norval Fraser, Clarence Han- 
son, Chester Hanson, and Esther Rogers. 

We are glad to welcome these little Wees to our 
list of members and hope that we may add more in the 
near future from Comptonville. 

I know that the organization of the Wees in Clay 
Center and Comptonville will mean the taking up of the 
good work by Wees, both little and big, in all parts of 
the world. We have letters also from Irene and Olive 
Calvin and Acton Cleveland, of Comptonville. They 
are very interesting, but we haven’t time for them. 

Here is Freda who wants to speak to us. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Wer Wispom—Here I come as fast as I can. I am 
going to write for the first time. I am glad I keep you another 
year. I like the story of the “Lady of Love” best, it reminds 
me so much of myself. I wish the “Lady of Love” would come 
to me in a dream. I was sick two years ago and am not able 
to walk yet. I wish the Wee Wisdoms could help me. I live 
in the country, two miles from the city, St. Louis. I am eleven 

years old May 27th. Freda Lexauer. 
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Let’s all remember Freda and make her well and 
happy. Each Wee can do his share if he will just speak 
the word of Truth every time he thinks of Freda. 

Leona, did you have something for us? 

Charter Oak, Iowa. 
We cannot get along without Unity and Were Wispom. 
When I get big I am going to be a Unity student. I will be 
nine years old the 18th of 
March. I have been taking 
music lessons two years and 
a half, and am in the third 
grade in Mathew’s Books. I 
sing a solo quite often at Sun- 
day evening services. I take 
Unity to school and copy 
poems out of it and read 
stories for the children. My 
teacher has three of them and 
is very much interested in 
them. Teacher read the story 
of “Christmas at Home” in the 
Christmas number, to us at 
school. Mamma says that I 
am sowing the seeds _ for 
greater things to come and I 
hope I am, and with God’s 
help, I will always do what I 
Leona Glan and Doll can. I get a hundred every 
month in reading and mamma 
says it is because God loves me and gives me wisdom. Every 
night when I go to bed I pray to God to make my sister Mabel 
well, and won’t you please help me so she will get well? We 
want her home so bad. I remain, 
Your little loving friend, Leona Glan. 


Isn't that nice to apply the law of love even in 
school work? It is easy, and every Wee ought to do it. 

Marcia has a novel plan of getting up a Club and 

we see no objection to it, but she should look about for 
new members all the time so that she could enlarge it. 
Hardy, Neb. 

Dear Were Wistom—I like you fine. I wish you could come 
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every week. I think “A Little Girl in a Big World” is good. 
I am sorry that I cannot get a Club. I think that it would 
be all right to have a Club with God, your mother and father. 
That is what I am going to do. I thought the pin with the 
three monkeys was nice. The pin I am going to have is the 
gold one, and I am going to be as good as gold. My Club is 
to be the “Golden Club.” I take music lessons, and when | 
do not do it just right, I sometimes forget and say, “I cannot 
get that,” and then I say “I can, I will and I must,” and then 
I can do it right. Isn’t Wee Curtis sweet? I like the “Crystal 
Truth” Club. I would like to wear a Booster Pin. Mamma 
said she would get me a little gold pin and have “love” en- 
graved on it, so that is my pin. With lots of love to all the 
Wees, Wee Curtis, Blanche and ye editor, I am, 
Marcia E. Bates. 


We have plans on foot for getting the monkey pins, 
Marcia, and hope to be able to give them out to the 
Boosters soon. 


Genevieve wants to be a Booster and tells us how 


she won a prize for her drawings. Isn't her drawing 
cute? Listen to what she has to say: 


New York City. 
Dear Were Wispom—When I received you today I could 
hardly wait till I got home from school to read you. I am going 
to a finishing school, and all the girls are 
much older than I. This coming summer 
my mother is going to take me to Europe. 
I would like to be a member of the Boost- 
ers’ Club. Besides the lessons I have at 
school, I take private French lessons and 
drawing. I received a scholarship for my 
drawings. I am sending one of them to 
you. Love to all the Wees, 
Genevieve Epstein. 
Ernest wants to join the Boosters. Welcome. 
Ernest. We are all glad to hear your excellent report. 
West Branch, Mich. 
Dear Mrs. Fillmore—Won’t you please ask your big boy 
if Virginia Patterson and I can join the Boosters’ Club right 
now? I forgot to ask about it in my other letter. Can we 
two make a Club here if we write every month to Wee Wisvom ? 
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I have read that nice book you sent me, a whole lot of times. 
This mother has written a little book for us children, and it’s 
awful good. I know all the Wees would love to read about the 
children in it. Virginia and I want some of the Wees in Michi- 
gan to please write to us and we will answer them. I got four 
“E’s” on my report card in school last term. I won a medal; 
it looked like the Liberty Bell, and pins on. We had two 
awful hard snow-storms so there was no school. The snow is 
most to the top of our fence. Please write if we can be in 
that Club. Ernest D. Baltsell. 


Sure you can start a club. Wee Wispom will write 
you a letter soon and tell you all about it. She will also 
tell you how you can get pins and a rubber stamp with 
your name on it. 

Here is a little message from Janet. Little Janet 
Hardy says she made her papa a birthday cake, and 
sang into it, “God is Love and Health and Joy,’ and 
you just ought to see how happy it made everybody. 

Suth a lot of Wees want to be Boosters this month. 
There is Alice Hanselmann, Emma Fredrickson, Wil- 
liam Pollock, Margaret Ellen Northlane, John Schooley, 
Olga and Laura Butter, Mayville, Wis., Box 435, and 
Ruth Meagher, 91 N. Eighth St., San Jose, Cal. The 
last three want Wees to write them. Lucile Palis, 1556 
Irving Place, Shreveport, La., care of Mrs. F. W. Palis; 
Lois Magoppin, Golden City, Mo., R. F. D. No. 1; and 
Janet Warford, Greenwich, Conn., all want the Wees to 
write them. John Lanier sends us a very cute concep- 
tion of the “Garden of Eden,” but we are unable to show 
it to you. 

Ruth writes us a letter in which she says that she 
wants to get over her temper and be a good girl. Ruth, 
if you read Virben’s letter in the May issue you will see 
how easy it is to be a good girl if you just try. 

Frieda Schellhardt, Norma Kiefer, Augusta Thomp- 
son, Bertha Schaubel, Agnes Stone, Florence Stolte, and 
Helen Ried all have nice little communications, but we 
must forego the pleasure of showing them to you, as the 
time is short. ; 

We have plans on foot for sending instructions to 
every member of the Boosters’ Club just how to get a 
pin and stamp and how to go about organizing a Club 
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of his own. If you want to be a Booster and hear all 
about it, all you need do is send your name to Wer Wis- 
pom and say that you want to be a Booster. She will 
tell you just what you are to do and how to go about it. 
Write now if you have not already done so, and receive 
the instructions. We will have a rip-rousing magazine 
when we get all the Wees to talking. We shall be just 
like a big family. 

Now, Boosters, you will receive a letter from the 
Boosters’ secretary soon, telling you all about the Club, 
and you must follow directions closely so that the Boost- 
ers’ Club will be a big success. 


BLANCHE’S BIBLE LESSONS 


Lesson 2, April 14 
THE USE OF THE SABBATH.—Mark 2:23-28; 3:1-6. 

Golden Text: “The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.”—Mark 2:27. 

One Sabbath, as Jesus and his disciples were passing 
through a field, the disciples began to pluck the ears of corn, 
and the Pharisees said to Jesus, “Behold, why do they on the 
Sabbath day that which is not lawful?” Jesus reminded them 
of how David and his followers, being hungry, ate the bread 
which was in the temple. This also was not according to law. 
And Jesus said to the Pharisees, “The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 

We can draw a very powerful lesson from this golden 
text. It is this: Do not become the slave of things. By 
“things” I mean things outside of yourself—old customs and 
ideas. Let us use our Sabbath as we see fit, always remem- 
bering that if we understand the Truth we will use all days 
for good deeds. 

I have known people who were slaves to clothes or fur- 
nishings. They felt they just must have certain things be- 
cause it was the custom or fashion, and they worried and spent 
all their energy and thought upon things. 

The right way is to be master of things. Put so much 
thought on them as is necessary for comfort and a harmonious 
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effect, then think no more about them. The Spirit within you 
is greater than any custom or idea without. Remember that 
beautiful clothes are appropriate if they serve as a drapery 
tor a true temple of God, and that fine furnishings are in 
place if they represent a loving, harmonious home. These 
things all make admirable slaves, but were never meant to 
fetter or bind God’s children. 


Lesson 3, April 21 
THE APPOINTMENT OF THE TWELVE—Mark 3:7- 
19; Matt. 5:13-16. 


Golden Text: “Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and 
appointed you, that ye should go and bear fruit."—John 15:16. 

Today we have a list of the twelve men Jesus chose to 
learn from him and go forth to preach. They are called dis- 
ciples. These disciples are each a symbol of some faculty in 
our minds. It is a help to know their names and for what 
they stand. Then when we come across them in lessons we 
will know what they mean. The list follows: 
. Peter—faith. 9. James (son of Alphzus)— 


3. John—love. 10. Thaddeus—order 

. Andrew—strength. 11. Simon (the Canaanite)— 
. Philip—power. zeal. 

i. Bartholomew—imagination. 12. Judas (Iscariot)—acquis- 
7. Matthew—will. itiveness. 

Thomas—reason. 


1 
2. James—judgment. caution. 
3 


Lesson 4, April 28 
THE BEATITUDES.—Matt. 5:1-12. 


Golden Text: “Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.”—Matt. 5:8. 

The lesson this week is a study of the Beatitudes. We 
all want to be blessed, for to be blessed means to be happy 
and healthy and contented. The Beatitudes tell us just what 
to do to reach this blessed state. 

One of the Beatitudes reads this way: “Blessed are the 
meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” We can all under- 
stand that. If we are meek—if we realize that it is not us, 
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but the Spirit within us which is powerful—if we know that 
with the help of the Spirit we can do all things; then we have 
the key which will unlock the storehouse of good things. We 
will inherit the earth. If we make so much noise blowing about 
big I that we can’t hear the Spirit voice, we will miss the way 
and not be able to attract the good things which are rightly 
ours, 

The Golden Text is another Beatitude: “Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God.” God is Good, Truth, 
Love and Joy. To see only God, or Good, to know only Truth, 
Love and Joy would be blessed indeed, and to do this we must 
be “pure in heart.” 

If we would have our hearts pure, we must take only pure 
thoughts into our minds. We must wipe out all the old cob- 
webby beliefs in lack of good things, and fill our minds with 
pure, healthy thoughts; then we shall see God or Good all the 
time. 


Lesson 5, May 5 
POVERTY AND RICHES.—Luke 6:20-26; 16:19-31. 


Golden Text: “A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.”—Luke 12:15. 


This is a lerson about riches and poverty, and the golden 
text is one of the best we have had this year. It would be 
well to learn it by heart—‘A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

We have all known people who were termed wealthy. We 
may even have envied a little their clothes and jewelry. But 
if we think for a few minutes, I am sure we will agree that 
these mere possessions are not real riches. People may and 
often do lose all their money. There are riches, real lasting 
ones, which cannot be taken from us. 

A knowledge of the Spirit within, health, the love of those 
around us—these are the real riches which we can learn to 
keep, and if we learn the law, we can add to them all the 
possessions that we care to have. If we know the law thor- 
oughly, however, we will never allow ourselves to become so 
interested in them that we forget the real things back of them. 
It is a dangerous sign to become too wrapped up in outside 
things; the Voice within is so apt to be smothered. 
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BLANCHE’S CORNER 


APRIL FOOL 


I chanced one spring to 
be staying in the same home 
with a tiny, fat boy with 
large, innocent, brown eyes, 
and a round, cherubim face 
—a combination of which I 
have since learned to be- 
ware. 

Early on the morning 
of the first of April a rap 
sounded on my door and a 
boyish voice rang out the 
challenge, “Oh, Mith 
Blanche! I bet a nickel I 
can fool you today.” 

“Done,” I called bravely back, and the battle was 
on. 

As I descended to breakfast I was told that I had 
dropped my handkerchief, but I did not look around. 
Likewise, I declined the sugar which he pressed upon 
me so graciously and which proved to be salt. I also 
steadily refused to believe that I had been asked to 
call Main 68, which someone told me later was the 
police station. And so on until lunch, when the little 
fellow, with a disappointed look in those precious brown 
eves, said he “guethed” he’d give up. 

After a warm bath I slipped on a kimona, braided 
my hair down and settled myself to write. I had been 
writing perhaps half an hour and had forgotten all about 
the challenge, when a frightened voice called implor- 
ingly: “Mith Blanche, Mith Newcombe is awful thick 


and wanth you to come right away. You'll have to 
hurry, theth chokin’!” 

Down the stairs and across the street I ran, my 
kimona flying in the breeze. Without: the formality of 
a ring, I burst into the living room and confronted a 
crowd of handsomely gowned women taking tea at sev- 
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eral small tables. The house was decorated with flowers 
and ferns and bore a general air of festivity. 

At my entrance all talk had ceased, and in the in- 
terval of silence which followed a childish voice piped 
out, “April fool, Mith Blanche,’ and a pair of innocent, 
brown eyes were raised to the level of the window-sill 
on the other side of the room. The perfect gale of 
laughter which broke out drowned my explanations and 
I turned and fled. 

That night the boy climbed into my lap. “If it 
made you feel awful bad I’m thorry, but you bet I 
couldn’t, you know.” Gravely I handed him five cents 
and forgave him. But since then, whenever I am as- 
sailed by a small boy with big brown eyes, with the bet 
that he can fool me, I immediately repair to my room, 
stuff cotton in my ears, and remain there all day. 


Words from If I K N H 


age 9 years. 
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If I knew where the smiles are kept, 


No matter how large the key, 

Or strong the bolt, ’d try so hard, 
*Twould ope I know for me. 

Then over land and sea broad-cast, 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 

That children’s faces might hold them fast, 
For many and many a day. 
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APRIL, 1912 


Drear winter is gone, and the warm south wind 
Has melted his snow from the hill, 


And the grass is green, and the flowers peep up, 
While the bobolink sings by the rill. 


*Tis Easter, and the blended chimes 
Peal forth the tidings glad, 

For Life is victor, death has fled— 
Earth is no longer sad. 


os IF THERE IS A BLUE MARK at the with of ‘hint notice, it is ene 
you have forgotten to invite WEE WisDoM to continue her visits to 
you. You must not miss her this year, for she has planned many 
new treats for her readers, great and small. 


I, Wisdom, cause those that love me to inherit substance, and | will 
fill their treasuries. 


Yn 
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FAIRY LORE 
Emma H. Trex 


Niustrated by the Author 


In this age of fact and reason, 
They've spoiled the best stories we've read, 

They scoff the tale of the first “Old Glory,” 

And doubt Barbara Fritchie’s gray head. 


That Putnam rode down the steep stone steps, 
They say is a myth that is told; 

They laugh with scorn at Valley Forge, 

And sneer all the stories of old. 


But they shall not steal our fairies, 
We'll love and believe in them still, 

For each little sprite is trying 

Our heart with gladness to fill. 


At the birth of a child, two fairies, 
Loving and beauteous to see, 
Each give to the little darling 
A marvelous, magic key. 


The names of these keys—ecan you guess them? 
Now listen, my dear, with care! 

They're the keys of Love and Wisdom, 
Which open gates everywhere. 


When you put them to unselfish uses 
(The fairies meant that you should), 

They'll open with perfect smoothness, 
The great storehouse of good. 


They'll open the door of knowledge, 
Bring friends both loving and kind; 

Shower blessings all around you, 

Unlocking the treasures of mind. 
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~TREASURE-BOX 


Imecpa Octavia SHANKLIN 
(A new book) 

story for children which is full of all the fas- 
A cination and charm of a fairy story and yet 

rich with the highest teaching for character 
building. Miss Shanklin’s writings are all virile. 
q Two maidens, Walin (pronounced Vahlin) and Basha, 
are looking every day for the coming of a beautiful 
White Princess bearing wonderful treasures. While 
living and playing like all normal children, they are 
storing up ideas and thoughts which are the real treas- 
ures of life. Basha doubted and was willful, and failed 
to do the best she could. Walin was full of faith and 
love and service. The Princess came and found Walin 
ready to go with her, but Basha was left alone on the 
beach, all forlorn. However, the lesson was good for 
Basha; she set about making ready to follow after, and 
finally found her happiness also with the Princess and 

Walin. 

@ The little book is most artistically gotten up, with 
numerous pen illustrations and half-tones. It is printed 
in two colors—orange and black. Forty-eight pages. 
Price 50 cents. 


HOW THE FAIRIES WON THEIR WINGS 
Ipa Bette 


A delightful fairy story that will charm the heart 
of the child reader. In this very practical age we 
are neglecting the power of the imagination in form- 
ing character, and we welcome a renewal of our 
acquaintance with the folks of Elfland, especially 
when they lead us into a knowledge of right sorts of 
desire and action. This little story is full of interest 
because told with sweet naturalness, and it cannot 
fail to impress its lesson upon the mind. The book 
is illustrated and very pleasing from a typographical 
standpoint. 
Beautifully bound in limp, ooze calf stamped in gold. 
Price, leather, 85 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
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